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a HE fall term of the High School opened 

yj on September 9 with an entire new 
eS corps of teachers:— Mr. Harold W. 
Loker, our new principal is a graduate of Har- 
vard and has had six years’ experience as a 
teacher, during the last five years of which he 
taught in the High School of Portland, Maine; 
Miss Blanche S. Jacobs is a graduate of Boston 
Normal School and Wellesley College and a 
teacher of experience ; Miss Edith F. Walker 
graduated from Smith in 1896. We extend 
to them a hearty welcome. 


Ww 
Papen the middle of August the 
ral School Committee and pupils were 
DEG grieved to hear that Mr. Fletcher had 


resigned as principal of the High School to 
accept a more lucrative business position in 
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Marlborough. During the year he was in 
Needham he won the respect and esteem of all 
with whom he came into relation, and we feel 
grateful for the good he did our school. 


LTHOUGH we regret the loss of all 
BRE \ 


our former teachers, the year has 
3] proved a pleasant and profitable one. 
We wish them all possible success in their 
future work. To our present teachers we 
extend our sincere thanks for their patience 
and perseverance during the short time they 
have been with us. 


Ww 

ASHE system of report cards has been 

yh changed this year. Hitherto, reports 
US have been sent out every month, but 
now parents receive them but twice each 
term, that is, six times a year. In this way, 
the teachers obtain more recitations from 
each pupil, whereby they can better form an 
estimate of his abilities and work. A change 
has also been made in the keeping of the 
records. Formerly they had been kept in 
small blank books, but now a cabinet has 
been procured for this purpose, containing a 
drawer for each class, in which the records of 
the whole four year course can be kept on 
tabulated cards and then filed away for refer- 


ence. This does away with the large number 
of blank-books and prevents all loss of 
records. 

W 


Pale yet the two large closets opening 
cal out of the Physical Laboratory, which 
WEG sJare used for storing apparatus, are 
unfinished. The necessary funds, we under- 
stand, have been obtained, and during the 
summer vacation the closets will be finished, 
making a clean and convenient place for 
storing the apparatus, and enabling us to keep 
it in better order. 
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HAT isthe reason that there are no 
globes on the electric-light posts by 
A the main entrance of the school? 
It is true that the snow sliding from the roof 
would break the globes, but now that diff- 
culty has been remedied, and is there any 
reason why they should not be there? We 
have a school building to be proud of and it 
seems a shame to spoil its appearance in any 
detail, however insignificant that detail may 
be. 


Ww 


ZA AST year we obtained a new piano. 
| The piano is an excellent one and we 
appreciate it, but there is still one 


thing lacking, a piano-stool. Let us hope 
that the school will have one before many 
years. 


W 
y, AUT of the whole number of pupils 
©) vaccinated in the High School during 
Ze the small-pox scare, only one or two 
were obliged to absent themselves from school. 


Ww 
OW’S yours?” “Oh, don’t touch it ! 
1: It uae awfully!” ‘Did yours 
take?” “Well I guess!” 
Ww 


WOJJHE parts given for graduation are as 
Gi follows: — Valedictory, Henry Wal- 


radt; Salutatory, Katharine Buckley ; 
First Essay, William Willett. The History 
and Prophecy were voted to be given, re- 
spectively, to Frank Peabody and Gertrude 
Stiles. The other members of the class will 
give the Trial Scene from “The Merchant of 
Venice,” taking the parts as follows ;— Anto- 
nio, Frank Rathbone; Shylock, Harry Shine ; 
the Duke, Amy Hewett; Bassanio, Oscar 
Starkweather; Gratiano, Margaret Mitchell; 
Portia, Gertrude Coppinger; Nerissa, Sarah 
Coppinger. 


Saad GREAT deal of difficulty was en- 
cal i z 
aN 


’ countered in fixing the date for the 
bi 3) entertainment, which was finally given 
on April 10. It was a success in every re- 
spect. We wish to express our heartfelt 
thanks to the three teachers and Mrs. Marsh 
for their patience and interest in drilling 
those who took part. The program was as 
follows : — 


PAK Ter 


1. INVOCATION Rev. FRANK P. ESTABROOK 
. CHORUS— Jack Frost 
3. RECITATION — The Birds’ Christmas Carol 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
EttTa L. ARNOLD 


4. Piano DuEeT— Clayton’s Grand March Blake 
MIssEs COPPINGER 
5. DECLAMATION — John Ruskin Rev. Dwight Hillis 
FRANK C, PEABODY 
6. GrRLs’ CHorus — The Bells Abt 
7. RECITATION — The High Tide Fean Ingelow 
MARGARET K. ALEXANDER 
PART II 
I. CHoRus — Stepping Together Macey 
PIANO SOLO — Siegmund’s Love Song Lange 


KATHARINE BUCKLEY 
3. RECITATION — The Courtin’ Yames Russell Lowell 
LAuRA A. HART 
ri Deeg Sylvia Schubert 
MissES ALEXANDER, MITCHELL AND MOSELEY 
Boys’ CHorus — Old Irish Song 
DECLAMATION — Massachusetts Henry Cabot Lodge 
PHILIP B. WALKER 
a Watch on the Rhine 
6 Star Spangled Banner 


Ame RIGS 


one 


CHORUSES } 


= 


Accompanists : 
MissEsS BUCKLEY AND MOSELEY 


Ww 


7 E regret the nonappearance of the 
6 High School Cadets in the Memorial 
UNE Day parade this year, and hope that 
in future years the gallant company, which is 


now disbanded, may be reorganized. 


7 


iO often has the Assembly Hall 
1@. rung with the stirring tones of our 
young orators during the past year! 


What graceful bows ! 


cs 


Www 
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freshman Life at Uellesley. 


ROM the very beginning a Fresh- 
man’s life at Wellesley is made 
pleasant by her associates as far 
as possible. The Freshman class 
is the centre of attraction, and 
everybody else is anxious to welcome the new 
students. The first of the year the Christian 
Association gives a reception to the incoming 
students, and here many acquaintances and 
the first gloom of the new girls’ homesickness 
is brightened. Later on come the Sophomore 
dance and Junior play, both of which are de- 
lightful and introduce the Freshmen more to 
the social life of the college. 

After the college life is no longer new, how- 
ever, there is a great deal more to enjoy. 
Students are expected, but not obliged, to at- 
tend chapel every morning. After that there 
is the regular routine of recitation and study. 
But it is when the recitation work is over that 
the real fun comes. Then the girls join in 
social sports, such as golf, tennis, basket-ball, 
and lacrosse, or they go for a walk in the 
woods. Some of them go driving, others 
rowing. The rowing is particularly fascinat- 
ing. In the afternoon or early evening there 
is nothing more pleasant than to be out on 
the lake with nothing to do but look at the 
beautiful scenery. The Hunnewell gardens 
across the lake are most attractive now, and 
many go there. 

On the afternoon of the first of May the 
campus was a very pretty sight. Dressed in 
all sorts of costumes, mostly children’s, the 
girls went out and played on the grass. Fly- 
ing kites and «‘ London Bridge ” were followed 
by the winding of the May-pole. The color 
effect was perfect. 

The organized sports, too, are social to a 
large extent. Here, again, the rowing is most 
popular, and its culmination on Float night is 
too well known to need description. 

After these out-of-door sports there is some 


entertainment to go to nearly every evening, 
a lecture by an eminent man, a concert ora 
play. Plays are very popular. One society 
gives one fortnightly, and many others are 
given. Once ina while there is an entertain- 
ment out of the ordinary, for instance, the re- 
cent debate between Wellesley and Vassar, to 
which the poor Freshmen were not admitted. 
However, many of them found a way to hear 
it. If they ever want to hear something 
special they are not often prevented by any 
obstacles. 

When there is no entertainment the girls 
often have fudge parties, birthday parties, or 
spreads, in their rooms. If they get too noisy 
at the spreads the proctor comes in to inter- 
fere, and often some laughable incidents arise. 
Sometimes there is trouble with the Sopho- 
mores. On St. Valentine’s night there were 
entertainments in all the houses, and then the 
Sophomores tried to get into the Freshmen’s 
rooms and demolish their spreads. 

The Sophomores are always doing some- 
thing like that. At our elections they tried 
to fill the room with snowballs, and they were 
answered with pitchers of water. In class 
meeting our trouble from them is often imagi- 
nary, however. A figure is seen in the ante-room 
and a hurried search made, with the result, 
generally, that the figure is a Freshman 
searching for Sophomores herself. Once we 
heard a great noise that sounded like stones 
rolling on a tin roof, and we suspected the 
Sophomores of trying to interrupt us. On 
investigation we found that it was the coal 
man unloading his coal. But, though often 
interrupted, we generally come out as well as 
those who interrupt us. 

Perhaps this glimpse of college life will 
suffice to show that this life does not consist 
entirely of work, as some people suppose. A 
large part of it is amusement, and very de- 
lightful amusement too. 

EE Sperooks 
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Che Artificial Jewel. 


(from the German.) 


X}N a beautiful garden of Strasburg, 

‘ey, before the door of a shop where 
<8) ph, every one goes to gamble, yet is 
fey considered honest and respecta- 

“ ble, there sat a well-dressed man 
drinking his cup of wine. He had a jewelled 
ring on his finger with which he was playing. 
Just then a Jew came along and said : 

« Sir, you have on your finger a beautiful 
jewel which I like very much. Does it not 
glitter like the Urim and the Thummin in 
the small breastshield of the priest Aaron!”’ 

The well-dressed stranger answered shortly 
and dryly: 

« The stone is artificial; if it were real, it 
would look better on some other finger than 
mine.” 

The Jew begged the stranger to hand it to 
him. He twisted the ring this way and that, 
twining his head to the right and left. “Can 
this stone be artificial?’ thought he, and 
offered the stranger two doubloons for it. 

The stranger said very unwillingly : 

“Why should I deceive you? You have 
already heard that the stone is artificial.” 

The Jew begged to have an expert sent for, 
and to one who sat near by he said: 

‘«‘T stand well as an Israelite; he may ask 
any security he wishes.’ 

The stranger said : — 

“ T need no security ; the stone is artificial.” 

In the same garden, at another table, there 
sat at that time the proprietor with his friends. 
One of them was a goldsmith, who under- 
stood his business. To this goldsmith went 
the Jew. 

« Sir,’ he said, “can this be an artificial 
stone? Could King Solomon have worn a 
more beautiful one in his crown?” 

The goldsmith, who was somewhat of an 
astronomer, said : 

‘Tt glitters like Aldebaran in the heavens. 
I will give you ninety doubloons for the ring. 
If you get it cheaper from him it is your 
profit.’ 

The Jew returned to the stranger : 

“ Real or unreal, I will give you six doub- 
loons,” and he placed them on the table. 

The stranger put the ring on his finger 
again, Saying : 


“It is not to be taken from me by a bribe. 
If the artificial jewel is so well imitated that 
you consider it a real one, then it is all the 
better for me,” and he placed his hand in his 
pocket, so that the covetous Israelite should 
see the stone no more. 

“ Eight doubloons.” 

“ No.” 

“Ten doubloons.” 

3 Norn 

«“ Twelve — fourteen — fifteen doubloons.” 

‘Now then,” said the stranger finally, ‘if 
you will give me no rest, you shall be laid 
hold of by force; but I will say before all of 
these gentlemen here that the stone is arti- 
ficial, and I will not give my good word for it 
again, for I will have no quarrel. The ring 
is yours.” 

Then the Jew joyfully carried the ring to 
the goldsmith. 

“To-morrow I will come and get the 
money.” 

The goldsmith, however, who had never 
yet been cheated, looked very much surprised. 

“‘Good friend, that is not the same ring 
which you showed to me two minutes ago. 
This stone is worth twenty kreutzers among 
friars. They make them by blowing glass, 
in the glass-house.” 

The stranger had really a false ring in his 
pocket, which looked fully as good as the first 
one with which he had played on his fingers. 
While the Jew was trading with him, he had 
his hand in his pocket and had slipped the 
real ring from his finger, with his thumb. 
By placing the false one on his finger he had 
satisfied the Jew. Then the covetous man 
went back to the stranger as if he were riding 
on a burning rocket. 

«CO dear, O dear, I am a covetous man, an 
unhappy man! The stone is false.” 

But the stranger said thoughtfully and 
deliberatively, “I sold the ring to you as an 
artificial one. These gentlemen here are 
witnesses. The ring is yours. Did I talk 
you into it, or did you talk me out of it?” 

Those who were present stood and said : 

“Yes, he sold the ring to you as artificial ; 
it is yours.” 

So the Jew had to keep the stone. 

W. W., 1902. 
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Der Country Cousin. 


<ae NE day last summer a young lady 

) was passing through a small vil- 
in H lage in Maine. She stopped ata 
aS Za\ little hotel, the only one the town 
Cones boasted, to wait for the stage 
which was to take her to her destination. 

It was a quiet little town, with its neat lit- 
tle square, few stores, inn, and post-office and 
school-house combined, where the town-meet- 
ings and church services were held. 

On this occasion, our friend sat at a neatly- 
curtained window in the best room of the 
hotel, looking out upon the street. Soon 
some old men, wearing overalls and checkered 
shirts, came sauntering up the street, their 
hands deep in their pockets. One old fellow 
was puffing hard at a blackened pipe. An- 
other was chewing a quid of tobacco that was 
rather more than he could manage conve- 
niently, to judge from the expression of his 
face. 

As they joined the group already gathered 
on the side porch, an aged grandsire made the 
remark that there was “ goin’ t’ be a change 
in the weather, and that putty quick like, too.” 
The others joined in at that, and soon the 
topic of conversation was the crops of the sea- 
son. One old man said that “his ’n did n’t 
*mount t’ nothin’ ’t all, ‘cause the rain was 
too heavy.” 

From one topic to another they went, and 
soon began to present the pros and cons of the 
last town-meeting, a subject much discussed 
and so pretty well worn out. 

The landlady of the inn was a buxom dame, 
with a wealth of iron-grey hair. Her face 
was large and round, like the full moon, and 
about the color of a red, rosy apple. She 
had a very busy tongue, and what “Aunt 
Polly” didn’t know about her neighbors was 
not worth knowing. 

She bustled into the room where our friend 
sat, and eyed her with a searching look, to 
see if she was likely to be at all communi- 
cative. After a few remarks about the jour- 
ney, the weather, and other similar subjects, 
Aunt Polly began her favorite topic, the 
affairs of the neighborhood. She told in an 
elaborate manner, making things very vivid, 
how Cy Perkins and Sally Munger were mar- 


ried and had gone on their “ weddin’ tower”’ 
over to Oakland, a town about fourteen miles 
away; that Deacon and Mis’ Strickland 
‘‘was not gettin’ along as well as might be, 
and Mis’ Strickland was a-goin’ straight hum to 
her ma.” 

Soon our friend grew tired of hearing about 
people whom she had never seen or known, 
so, to change the subject, she asked about the 
stage. Much to her astonishment, Aunt 
Polly told her that it had been gone an hour. 

Then her troubles began. She knew that 
her aunt, who lived in Abbot, expected her, 
and now that the stage had gone, there was no 
way of sending word. 

Among the loiterers on the porch was an 
overgrown boy, about nineteen years old. 
He was all legs and arms, and, as he shambled 
along, he reminded one of a spider. This 
young man had driven over from the town of 
Abbot to barter eggs for sugar. Of course 
he had not been able to resist the temptation 
of joining the group of male gossips at the 
inn, and it was this young farmer that Aunt 
Polly chose to pilot our friend on her journey. 

So she hustled out of the room, leaving our 
friend alone. Soon the door opened, and in 
walked our long-legged acquaintance. He 
looked at the girl, then around the room, and 
finally back at the girl again. At last he 
spoke. “Be yer the gal what wants ter go 
ter the nex’ teown?”’ She said that she was, 
and, if he was ready to take her, she was 
ready to go. 

The arrangements were soon completed, 
and she rose from her chair and went in search 
of Aunt Polly. After thanking her for her 
trouble, she followed her queer-looking escort 
to the wagon outside. The wagon was a 
buckboard with two red wheels, one black 
one and the other yellow, drawn by an old, 
sleepy, white horse. The whole turnout was 
in keeping with the appearance of the driver. 

They started off on a jog-a-long pace, and 
of course they talked and soon became ac- 
quainted. When questions had been asked 
and answered, and names told, she found, 
much to her astonishment, that she was rid- 
ing with her own cousin. 

Ey) Bas lOOAs 
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Jeannot and Colin. 
(From the French.) 


HE greatest genius of the eight- 
eenth century, one who is its true 
representative, and whose name 
leads those of his contemporaries, 
is Voltaire. 

We quote a touching narrative of his, the 
title of which is “ Jeannot and Colin.” 

Several trustworthy people have seen 
Jeannot and Colin at the school in the village 
of Issoire in Auvergne, a town famous through- 
out all the world for its college and large 
boilers. Jean was the son of a well-known 
mule-dealer. .Colin was bound, during the 
day, to a good farmer in the neighborhood, 
who with the aid of four mules tilled the soil, 
and who, at the end of the year, after having 
paid his taxes, did not find himself very rich. 
Jeannot and Colin had a warm friendship for 
each other, such a one as people always re- 
member with pleasure when they meet socially 
later in life. 

The time of their studies was about com- 
pleted, when a tailor brought Jeannot from 
Lyons a velvet coat of three colors and a very 
stylish vest. These were accompanied by a 
letter from Monsieur de la Jeannotiére. Colin 
admired the coat and was not jealous. Jeannot, 
however, assumed an air of superiority, which 
wounded Colin. From that time, Jeannot did 
not study, but looked at himself in the glass, 
and regarded the world scornfully. 

Some time after a valet brought a second 
letter to Monsieur le Marquis de la Jeannotiére. 
It was a command from his father for him to 
come to Paris. Jeannot got into the carriage, 
giving his hand to Colin with a smile of patron- 
age, quite like that of anobleman. Colin felt 
his worthlessness and wept. Jeannot de- 
parted in all the pomp of his glory. 

The professor knew that Monsieur Jeannot, 
the father, had suddenly acquired an immense 
fortune in his business. You ask how people 
make these great fortuues: it is because they 
are fortunate. Jeannot, the father, was soon 
made Monsieur de la Jeannotiére, and at the 
end of six months, having bought a marquisate, 
took the marquis from school in order to in- 
troduce him into the society of Paris. 


Colin still affectionate, wrote a friendly 
letter to his old comrade, but the young mar- 
quis did not answer it. Colin was very much 
grieved. 

At first his father and mother procured a 
master for the young marquis. This master, 
a man of fine appearance, who knew nothing, 
could teach his pupil nothing. 


Jeannot spent a great deal of money. His 
parents lived like great nobles. They ruined 
themselves, so that all their property was 
seized at the demand of their creditors. All 
the young man’s friends forsook him immedi- 
ately. 

One day, as he was plunged into the deep- 
est despair, he saw an old-fashioned wagon 
coming. It was a kind of tumbrel covered 
with leather, followed by four large carts, 
heavily loaded. In the wagon there was a 
young man roughly clad. He had a round, 
fresh face, indicating gentleness and gaiety ; 
his pretty young wife was seated beside him. 
This conveyance was not such a one as a man 
of the world would use. The traveller had 
plenty of time to look at the marquis, buried 
in his grief. “ Well, well!’ he cried, “I be- 
lieve that is Jeannot!’’ At this name, the 
marquis raised his eyes; the wagon stopped. 
“Tt is Jeannot himself, it is Jeannot!”’ 

The young man started and ran to embrace 
his friend. Jeannot recognized Colin. His 
face showed traces of grief and shame; ‘“ You 
deserted me,” said Colin, “ but you have been 
a great lord, I shall love you always.” 
Jeannot, confused and touched, told with sobs 
a part of his story. 

«“Come to the hotel where I am staying 
and tell me the rest,” said Colin to him. ‘Let 
us go to dinner together.” 

All three went on foot, followed by the 
carts. 

“ Now what is all this train ? 
long to you?” 

“Yes, to my wife and me. We are just 
coming to the country. Iam at the head of 
a good manufactory of iron and copper; I 


Does it be- 


_married the daughter of a dealer in utensils 
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needed both by the great and the humble. We 
work hard, God blesses us. Our fortunes 
have not changed. We will help our friend 
Jeannot. Be a marquis no longer; all the 
titles in the world are not worth a good friend. 
Return with me to the country where I will 
teach you my trade. It is not very hard to 
learn. I will give you a share in the business 
and we shall live happily in that part of the 
earth where we were born.” 

Jeannot was surprised. He was divided 
between sorrow and joy, tenderness and shame, 
and he said to himself, “ All my fine friends 
have left me and Colin alone, whom I have 
scorned, comes to my aid. What a lesson!” 

Colin’s kindness developed in Jeannot’s 


heart the germ of natural goodness which the 
world had not yet killed. He felt that he 
could not abandon his father and mother. 

«We will take care of your mother,” said 
Colin, ‘and, as for your father, who is in 
prison, his creditors will come to terms with 
me. I understand a little of such things. I 
will take charge of everything.” 

Colin succeeded in releasing Monsieur de 
la Jeannotiere from prison. Jeannot returned 
to his native country with his parents, who 
took up their old profession. He married 
Colin’s sister, who made him very happy. 
Jeannot, the father, Jeannotte, the mother, 
and Jeannot, the son, realized that happiness 
is not found in vanities. 

By Lyra iG03% 


www 


Extracts from a Diary of a Trip to Jamaica. 


RIDAY, /une 28. Bill and I 
started from home this morning, 
not knowing whether we should 
go or not; it depended on the 


on. Ina few minutes the boat started and 
we were off for the West Indies. We worked 
all the morning polishing brass and getting 
the saloon ready for the voyage. The after- 
noon we had to ourselves and we spent it 
watching the sights that were so new to us. 
After supper the saloon had to be swept and 
dusted. Bill stands first watch to-night, from 
eight to twelve o'clock. 

Saturpay, June 29. Called at two bells 
(five o'clock) ; did not feel very well. Swept 
and dusted saloon, polished brass until eight 
bells (eight o’clock), had breakfast, and then 
polished more brass until about six bells. 
After dinner the saloon had to be swept and 
dusted again. The afternoon we had to our- 
selves. While sitting on the afterhatch we 
saw some porpoise and flying fish. At sun- 
set the sky was beautiful. Have got to stand 
second watch to-night, from twelve to five. 

Sunpay, June 30. It is now 12,30 A. M. 
I am standing watch; the wind is blowing 
hard and the moon sends a broad path across 
the dark waters. While carrying a cup of 


coffee and a piece of pilot-bread to the officer 
on watch, the wind caught the bread and 
carried it out to sea. I don’t think anyone 
heard me say anything bad. Will write some 
more later. 

7.30 P.M. Did regular work to-day. 
Read a book this afternoon ; have just finished 
my last work for to-day and intend to turn in 
early. 

Monpay, /uly 7. Worked hard all day ; 
visited engine room this afternoon. The ship 
is run by triple expansion engines and is now 
making about seventeen knots an_ hour, 
After dinner we polished the silverware, and 
a lot of it there was, too. The head waiter 
sang an old Irish love song before dinner to- 
day, playing his own accompaniment on the 
banjo. I guess he was getting up an appetite. 
I am standing first watch now, and can hardly 
keep my eyes open. Have got to swab up 
under the long tables before twelve o'clock 
and I hate to do it, it is so hot under there. 

Turespay, /wly 2. Sighted Watling’s 
Island this morning. They say that it was 
the first land that Columbus sighted in 1492. 
It is a small, low island, covered with palm- 
trees. Passed several others during the day. 
This afternoon we passed close to the eastern 
end of Cuba. I was very much surprised 
at the high mountains that I saw there. 
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There are limestone cliffs all along the coast, 
the tops of which are covered with groves of 
palm-trees. Do not stand any watch to-night. 

WEDNESDAY, /zly 3. Bill woke me up at 
five bells (2.30) this morning, to tell me that 
we were entering Port Antonio. I crawled 
out in time to see the colored pilot come 
aboard. Off the starboard bow were the 
many lights on the wharf, and above them 
was the black outline of a very high moun- 
tain. Alongside, the pilot’s tender was being 
towed at the rate of fifteen knots an hour; 
it seemed as if it would be swamped any min- 
ute. I turned in again and slept until two 
bells. At three bells Bill and I went ashore 
and walked all through the town. We saw 
our first banana-trees here and also cocoanut- 
trees. Port Antonio is a very quaint old 
town, with old stone churches and queerly 
dressed negro police. I bought a banana 
knife for twenty-five cents in English money. 
When we were walking along the road it 
seemed to roll like the deck of the ship. 
First, Bill would run into me, then I would 
run into him. At four bells we started along 


the coast to collect bananas ; the scenery was 
beautiful. The cargo was brought from the 
plantations to the ship in large boats, each 
rowed by two large negroes, assisted by a 
third, who sculled and steered. 

TuursDay, /uly 4, 2.30 A.M. We are 
now at Port Maria. The view landward is 
the most beautiful sight I have ever witnessed. 
The moon is just coming up between two 
high peaks; the water front is dotted with 
lights, and between them and me are plying 
the banana boats; up from the hold comes the 
sound of the negroes singing. To-morrow 
will be the Fourth of July. I wonder if the 
fellows at home are ringing the church bells 
now. 

7.30 P.M. We went back to Port An- 
tonio this morning and started along the 
other coast. Went in swimming at Bowdoin; 
the water was fine and warm. Stopped near 
Kingston for fruit ; bought several things to 
take home from a man who came aboard 
there. Went back to Bowdoin and cleared 
from there for home at four bells. 

OnE Si tao, 
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Che Old South Church. 


one of the qualifications of voters 
was that they must be partakers 
of the Lord’s Supper. After two 
meetings of the ministers from all 
over the State, the majority decided in favor 
of the Half-way Covenant, according to which 
a man who had been baptized and had grown 
up to be good, without being a partaker, could 
vote. How different things are to-day, may 
be seen from the fact that any man who has 
lived in a town six months may vote. 

The people of the First Church in Boston 
were divided on this subject, and those who 
favored the Half-way Covenant withdrew, in 
the year 1669, and built a wooden meeting- 
house, at the corner of what are now Milk and 
Washington streets. This was called “The 
Third Church.” It is interesting to know 
how this church received its name. It was 
situated somewhat south from the meeting- 


house of the “First Church,” which was on 
Washington street nearly opposite State street, 
and was often spoken of as the ‘South 
Church.” 

In 1717 a new society was formed, which 
built its meeting-house at the junction of 
what are now Summer and Bedford streets. 
This building was called the “New South,” 
and, as a natural result, the church on Milk 
street was known ever after as the “Old 
South.”’ As this church represented a liberal 
idea which was growing with the people, it 
soon became the most flourishing church in 
America. Atter sixty years its members had 
increased so that the old meeting-house could 
not contain them; and, in 17209, the famous 
building which still stands, was erected on the 
same spot. Here is a story which is interest- 
ing in itself and whose conclusion is con- 
nected with the “Old South Church.” 

Mr. Rowlandson, the pastor of a church in 
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Lancaster, hearing that King Philip meant to 
attack the village, came to Boston to solicit 
aid. It took so long for Captain Wadsworth’s 
company of rescuers to make the distance 
over the rough roads from Boston, that the 
Indians had time to do some of their evil 
work before the company arrived. Several 
houses were set on fire, and men, women and 
children fell under the tomahawk. More than 
forty people found shelter at the minister’s 
house, which was large and strongly built, 
until at length it took fire, and they were 
driven out by the flames. Only one escaped, 
a dozen or more were slain, and the rest, 
chiefly women and children, were taken pris- 
oners. Among the captives was the minister’s 
wife. While she was escaping from the burn- 
ing building, carrying her little six-year-old 
daughter in her arms, she was stopped by a 
bullet that grazed her side and struck the 
child. 

The safety of the prisoners lay in the In- 
dians’ desire for a heavy ransom. They knew 
that the white squaw of a great medicine man 
of an English village was worth a heavy ran- 
som, so they treated the minister’s wife un- 
usually well. 

The Indian who had seized them placed the 
little girl upon a horse. As the dreary march 
began, she kept moaning, “I shall die, mam- 
ma.’ ‘I went on foot after her,’ said the 
mother, “with sorrow that cannot be ex- 
pressed. At length I took her off of the 
horse, and carried her in my arms, till my 
strength failed me, and I fell down with her.” 

A snow-storm came on, and the captives 
had to sit down on the cold ground beside a 
little fire. The sick child, who was now in a 
violent fever from the effects of the wound, 
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lay on her mother’s lap and kept calling for 
water. She died soon afterwards. 

For three months the weary, heart-broken 
mother was led about the country by these 
savages. At first the things they ate aston- 
ished her, skunks, rattlesnakes, and even the 
bark of trees being considered delicacies. They 
even picked up old bones, and having cut them 
in pieces at the joints, boiled them, and drank 
the liquor ; then they beat the ends in a mortar 
and ate them also. 

After some weeks of starvation the min- 
ister’s wife had to partake of these viands., 
One day, after she had made a cap for one of 
Philip’s boys, she was invited to dine with the 
great sachem. ‘I went,” she said, “and he 
gave me a pancake about as big as my two 
fingers. It was made of parched wheat, beaten 
and fixed in bear’s grease; but I thought I 
had never tasted pleasanter meat in my life.” 

Early in May she was redeemed for a 
heavy ransom. She found her husband in 
Boston, where the “Old South Church”’ so 
ciety hired a house for them. 

One of the co-pastors of the “Old South 
Church” served from 1718 until his death in 
1771. Many of his books, which were stored 
in the “Old South” tower-room, were de- 
stroyed by the British troops when they dese- 
crated the church during the siege of Boston. 
All that were preserved, together with many 
valuable manuscripts, are now in the library 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

In 1775 the “Old South Church” was 
turned into a riding-school by the British, but 
was afterwards restored to its proper use. 
After 1872 it was used as a post-office for 
some time. It contains interesting relics now, 
and is not used for church purposes. 
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Dipping Candles. 
a mild The next morning we discovered that a great 


By 


“al: SAI rained on Halloween, 
] fy, October storm of rain and wind, 
eA 


so we had our frolic indoors. The 
fa\ rooms were lighted with candles, 

a dim light, suitable for Hal- 
loween, and we played a great many old-time 
tricks and games and had a jolly time. 


\ 


deal of tallow had dripped from the candles, 
and we set about cleaning it up. Grandma 
came to help us, and we talked over the party. 

-“ How queer the candle-light seemed,” 
Ruth said, “so dim and flickering!” Grand- 
ma smiled in her quiet way. 
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“We should have thought that quite an 
illumination when I was a little girl,’’ she 
said. ‘We did not often burn so many 
candles at once, but I remember one time 
when we had more, and I helped to make 
them.” 

“QO please tell me about it, Grandma,” 
Alice said in a coaxing manner, but Grandma 
needed no coaxing. . 

«“ Tt was in the winter when I was thirteen,” 
she began, “my sister Ann was sixteen, and 
my~- cousin, who was staying with us, was 
eighteen. We had planned to have a Christ- 
mas party, and invite all the young people for 
miles around. About three days before Christ- 
mas mother came down from the store-room, 
saying, ‘Girls, I suppose you’d want the 
house well lighted for the party, so I have 
been looking for the candles. I don’t believe 
I can spare you as many as youneed. You’d 
better dip some to-morrow.’ 

« So the next day we got ready to make the 
candles. We put the big wash-boiler on the 
stove and filled it half full of water. Then 
we put in the tallow until the boiler was 
nearly full, making a layer of ten inches of 
tallow on top of the water. When the mix- 
ture was hot, we put in the candle-wicking, 
which we had been preparing. 

“We had fastened wicks to slender sticks, 
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just long enough to lay across the top of the 
boiler, and on the other end had tied some- 
thing heavy, so that when the sticks were laid 
across the top of the boiler, the wicks hung 
down through the tallow, the weighted ends 
reaching into the water. After the wicks had 
become soaked with tallow, sister and I hung 
them up to cool just outside the kitchen door. 
While we were doing this, Annie got a fresh 
lot across the boiler. As soon as the'first lot 
of wicks had hardened so that we could see 
the white coat of tallow on them, we carried 
out the second lot and put the first ones in 
the boiler again. 

“For two hours we were just as busy as we 
could be running in and out with the wicks, 
which grew larger every time they cooled, 
until at last we had over a hundred good 
candles. Then, after cutting off the wicks at 
the top and bottom, we piled them in a big 
basket. My sister and I felt very proud of 
our morning’s work, because it was the first 
time we had ever dipped candles. 

«That night we put our candles everywhere, 
in the tree and all about the rooms, and even 
then we had more than we needed. The 
house looked very bright, and we played our 
games and danced about the tree as happily as 


-if our candles had been incandescent lights.”’ 
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Che Soliloquies of a Desk. 


HEN I came out of the mill, I 
was put in a big team with lots 
of other desks. We had new 
paper coats on, so that our faces 
would not get scratched ; my coat 
got all mussed, for I was put under two other 
desks. The driver whipped up the horses and 
we started along. I don’t like riding in an 
express team. Every stone we went over 
jolted us so that we all bumped up against 
one another. Well, we rode along awhile and 
then they put us ina train. Aren't trains 
funny things? It was all dark and we were 
packed in “like sardines.” I don’t know what 
sardines are, but I heard one of the men in 
the mill say that, so I guess it is all right. 
We were all pretty well frightened, especially 


when they shut the doors and started the 
train. Oh! what a funny feeling it gave me. 
We went awfully fast, at first; finally we 
stopped, and then there came a terrible bump. 

One of the other desks said we had hit 
the next car. 

We stayed there a long time before they 
came to let us out. My! but didn’t it seem 
good to get out into the air again. It was so 
hot in the train. They took us to a big build- 
ing that looked new. Up over the door it 
said “ High School.” They unloaded us from 
the team, and took us inside the building toa 
big room with lots of windows and blackboards. 
I was taken over into the corner and put up 
against the wall. After awhile the men took 
off my paper coat. I was glad, for it was so 
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dirty and crumpled and torn that I was heartily 
ashamed of it. But I wish they had left me 
in the mill, for they stood me up, then put 
screws through my feet, and fastened me to 
the floor. I tried to kick and tumble out of 
their way, but they were stronger than I, so 
I had to submit. It took quite a while for 
my feet to heal, but they did finally. But I 
shall never be able to walk; I have to stand 
right here all the time. 

After a time school began. The first two 
years girls took care of me, and they used me 
well, but the next year I had a boy, and he 
was horrid! He banged my cover down, 
made my head ache, and scratched my face 
up so that it will always be scarred. But at 
last he went and I have a girl again. She 
uses me pretty well, but she seems to have a 
failing for drawing her pencil over the 
scratches. There is a fellow who sits in front 
of her and, to tell the truth, I think they 
spend as much of their time in fooling as they 


doin studying. They like to tease each other. 
He tries to push her books off of me and then 
she sticks a pin in him and he jumps. She 
seems to think it is fun, so she tries it again. 
Sometimes she varies it a little by pulling his 


hair. I get some pretty hard knocks, some 
times, but I don’t care. I enjoy it as much 
as they do. But June is steadily drawing 


near, and then I suppose they will go. 

Then I shall have ten weeks’ rest before 
my next persecutor comes along. I sincerely 
hope it will be a girl, for she will have more 
consideration for my complexion than the boys 
would. I suppose the reason is that the girls 
are anxious to carry out the Golden Rule. 

I have been here four years, now, and am 
getting reconciled to my lot. I am in the 
corner between two windows and every day 
about noon the sun shines in on me and it is 
nice and warm. And now I am getting so 
that I really miss the boys and girls during 
the vacations. 


www 


“ Chose Examinations ! ” 


<se H dear, go away and leave me in 


i y peace! No one can ever rest 
2 quietly in this house. I don’t 
AN 4 \\ care what time it is; I am not 


A going to get up yet, so go away 
and leave me!” and May turned over pre- 
pared for another nap. 

Still somebody kept calling her name. 
She did not recognize the voice and turned 
to see who was speaking, when she noticed 
an ugly little girl, of about her own age, 
standing at her bedside. May was somewhat 
frightened, but asked, “Who are you?” 

“T am the maid who waits upon Examina- 
tions ; I have come to take you to see their 
home.” 

Now May was not fond of examinations. 
It was near the end of the winter term and 
she had just taken five, so she demurred, 
complaining that she was tired and didn’t 
want to go out. -Her elfin visitor, however, 
was persistent, so May arose and prepared to 
follow her strange guide. 

Oh, it was cold, for it was only about two 


o'clock in the morning, and darkness still 
hovered over the tops of the houses. May 
did not know how it happened, but when the 
elf took hold of her hand, she rose in the air 
as if she were a feather. Presently she 
found herself in front of a dark, dismal-look- 
ing house in a part of the city where she had 
never been before. The elf opened a door 
and they stepped into a hallway, on the walls 
of which were hung many warnings, such as 
“No whispering,” “No credit given to those 
who whisper,” and many more of the same 
kind. 

The first person whom May’s eyes rested 
upon was an ugly, little old woman with a 
book, Hall and Bergen’s “Text Book of 
Physics ” in one hand, while in her other she 
held an enormous knife with the blade turned 
towards May. On the blackboard behind 
her were problems in finding the latent and 
specific heat of various substances. May 
shuddered as her gaze took in all this, but 
she could not at first understand what the 
knife was for. Finally she decided that it 
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signified, “ Physics will be the death of you,” 
and was not surprised when her elfin guide 
told her that that was just what it meant, for 
she had long thought that such would be the 
case. 

They soon entered a second room, and an- 
other elf, with a circular-shaped head, rec- 
tangular arms, and very angular body, stood 
before May. She was surprised to see that 
the eyebrows served as tangents to the eyes, 
and that the nose was perpendicular to the 
mouth. Although the expression was for- 
midable, yet May was not much frightened. 
This queer person’s name was Geometry. 
She looked threateningly at May when the 
latter entered, but May did not fear her, for 
although she did not like Geometry, still she 
had studied hard and had obtained creditable 
results. 

The occupant of the next room they en- 
tered was of a rather pleasing appearance. 
The pattern of her dress consisted of curious 
designs of algebraic expressions, which gave 
it a very strange appearance. Her cap had 
something disagreeable about it, for the ex- 
pressions on it took the form — xy (x + y) = 
30, and x3 + y3 == 35 ; find the values of x and 
y. May walked slowly around this room, for 
Algebra was her favorite study. 
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Finally her elfin guide touched her on the 
arm and they passed into another room. 
Here she saw a short, stout lady with a 
genial smile on her face. In one hand she 
held a book, entitled ‘‘ Héher als die Kirche.” 
May recognized this as the same pretty, 
poetical story that they were reading at her 
school. She enjoyed the translation very 
much, but had difficulty in pronouncing the 
German words. On the desk was a book 
whose appearance she did not like, for it con- 
tained German poems, which, as a rule, pupils 
do not like to memorize. 

It was approaching very near daybreak, so 
they entered the next room. There was some- 
thing very familiar about the appearance of 
the occupant of this room. She had a pile of 
those dreadful compositions on her desk and 
also a book, Shakespeare’s tragedy, ‘Mac- 
beth.” May would like to have remained in 
this room for awhile, but the elf said that 
they must be going back, for she had to re- 
turn before daylight. 

They had started on their homeward jour- 
ney, when May heard the unmistakable sounds 
of her sister’s voice. She rubbed her eyes 
and looked about her. She was in her own 
room — her adventure had been a dream. 

A. Ge ae ae 
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Saved by a NDornet’s Nest. 


ef} WAS fishing with my friend, 
hy Dick Henderson, when we came 
ay upon a hornet’s nest suspended 
‘) from a bush. My companion 
suggested that we burn the nest. 

“No indeed!” I said, “If we disturb that 
nest we deserve to be stung.” 

« Why?” he asked. 

“Because, I know a man who once had his 
life saved by hornets,” I replied. 

“Tell me more about it,” he said. 

As the fish were not biting well, I con- 
sented, and began as follows : 

“It was during the Civil War. The Sec- 
ond Battle of Bull Run and that of Antietam 
had not yet been fought, and the Yankees 
did not know what the Confederates would 
do next. This man, whom, I said was saved 


by the hornets, was James Hooker. He 
volunteered to find out what the plans of the 
Confederates were. 

“So one morning he set out with a horse 
and wagon. He was dressed in the gray 
uniform of a Confederate soldier, and so was 
able to pass the rebel lines. He found out 
all that he wished to, with regard to the 
plans of the Southern Army, and began to 
turn back towards the Union camp. 

“He had not gone very far when he was 
discovered to be a spy. As he was getting 
dinner at a farmhouse, he happened to look 
through the doorway, when he saw some Con- 
federates pointing their rifles at his head. 
As quick as a flash he dropped on his hands 
and knees and scrambled out of rifle shot 
into the back shed. With loud yells the 
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soldiers rushed in after him, but he had gained 
the long cow barn in the rear of the house. 
He ran out of one end of the barn as a hired 
man ran out of the other. The Confederates 
ran after the hired man, thinking he was the 
Yankee spy. This gave Hooker a chance to 
get to the woods, but he had not gone far 
before he heard the long-drawn cries of a 
bloodhound filling his soul with terror. 

“ He did not have a single weapon, not even 
a jackknife, but he concluded, nevertheless, 
that his only chance of escape lay in killing 
the dog. So he tightened his belt and ran 
on until he was out of breath. 

“ He lay down for a time, but soon sprang 
to his feet and ran to a brook, where he 
waded in the water several hundred yards up- 
stream ; then, seizing an overhanging branch, 
he swung himself some ten feet clear of the 
bank. The cries of the hound were already 
distinct, and were growing louder every min- 
ute. At last the baying ceased, and then he 
knew that the hound had reached the brook 
and was hunting for the scent. Before the 
cries began again, he discovered a cave in a 
hillside, toward which he ran. 

“ Just as he was thanking his lucky stars for 
his escape, he noticed a huge hornet’s nest 
about six feet from the ground. As he was 
well acquainted with the fighting qualities of 
a colony of hornets, he decided to enlist the 
insects in his defence. They were taking no 
notice of him, so he drew a long piece of 
string from his pocket, and as carefully as 
possible, made one end fast to a branch which 
supported thenest. Then by lying down flat 
on his stomach, he squirmed softly past with- 
out coming into collision with the insects, and 
crawled into the cave, carrying the other end 
of the string with him. 

‘Then he blocked the entrance of the cave, 


and put his coat over hishead. The dog was 
getting so near now that he could hear the 
crashing of his heavy form as he bounded 
through the underbrush. Having pulled his 
coat up over his head better, he began jerking 
the string. He could hear the furious buz- 
zing of the hornets which instantly arose, as 
the insects swarmed forth to resent the dis- 
turbance. The air grew yellow all about the 
nest, but it did not occur to the hornets to 
seek their disturber in the cave. 

« As he jerked the string again and again, 
the swarm grew thicker. 

« At this moment the hound came up. He 
dashed at the entrance of the cave and in do- 
ing so hit the nest. In an instant the hornets 
were upon his nose and eyes. A sharp yell 
of pain arose, yet for a few moments the 
brave brute persisted in trying to force an 
entrance to the man in the cave. This gave 
the hornets a fair chance. ' They settled upon 
the animal’s eyes and ears and jaws, until he 
could endure it no longer. He rolled over 
and over again, burrowing his nose in the dirt 
in a vain attempt to get rid of his tormentors. 

“For afew minutes the dog held out; then 
he stuck his tail between his legs and fled in 
terror through the woods, and his yelping 
soon died away. 

« After they had got out of hearing-distance, 
Hooker knew that the soldiers could not find 
him, so he let out the string until it lay loose 
on the ground. He then lay down to rest 
until the hornets should become quiet again. 

«That night he got safely back to the Union 
lines. In gratitude for his narrow escape he 
vowed that he would never kill a hornet again. 
I am going to follow his example, you see, 
and not disturb these hornets. Now let’s go 
home.” AME. Wi, O88 
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The Lost Gilt of Sir Denry Damon. 


Ail was a cold, bitter night in De- 
hy cember. A thick fog was hang- 
ea ing over London and its suburbs. 

f (e) About twelve miles from the city, 
situated in the midst of a great 
park, was the old estate of Sir Henry Damon. 


The front of the house was covered with grow- 
ing ivy, through which, in the more thinly 
overgrown spots, the red bricks could be seen. 
The owner was a wealthy man and had a 
large number of tenants under his charge. 
As night drew on, a solitary figure toiled 
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up the stately driveway, with a burden in his 
arms, and disappeared in the thick brush which 
surrounded the house. Sir Henry was about 
to retire. As he strayed out on the balcony 
to smoke his cigar, as was his custom, he was 
startled bya cry from below. A servant, who 
was sent down to investigate, soon returned 
with a child, a beautiful little girl about two 
years old. Sir Henry was a bachelor, but 
very fond of children. He took her to the 
light, and a startled look came into his face as 
she smiled at him. For weeks he sought far 
and near for some clue to her family, but in 
vain. As the days went on, a strange desire 
to keep the child grew upon him and in time 
he adopted her. 

Sixteen years had passed and Edith, as she 
had been named, had grown to be a beautiful 
young woman, with all the advantages of edu- 
cation that money and travel could give. Dur- 
ing the time Sir Henry had taken a trip abroad 
alone, and on his return had brought with him 
a number of deaf mutes. For months they 
worked in secret under his supervision, and 
then departed, without leaving a trace of their 
home to any one, except Sir Henry. A few 
months after they had gone, he had a room 
fitted up for his own private use. In it he 
kept his safe and valuable papers. The walls 
were covered with curiosities from all parts of 
the world, and the floor was hidden under a 
wonderful carpet of strange design. A year 
later Sir Henry died and was laid to rest with 
the other Damons. 

For two years now Edith had been courted 
by many of the young nobles of the country. 
Being a very frank girl, she told them that 
she could not say whether she was of noble 
birth or not, for her parentage was unknown. 
Accordingly, when Sir Henry died and no 
will was to be found anywhere, most of them 
dropped their suit. The estate was claimed 
by relatives, and Edith, being an adopted child, 
had no share in it whatever. 

Still she persisted in looking for the will, 
for she knew that there must be one. In this 
she was assisted by one of the young nobles, 
Sir William Crane, who had really loved her 
for what she was, and not for the money she 
was supposed to have. Together they searched 
the house, and he at last decided that the 


mystery lay in the carpet woven by the deaf 
mutes. This was carefully taken up and Sir 
William, who was a collector of antiquities, 
took it with him on a trip through the Orient. 
For two years he travelled, first to one place 
and then to another, but always with no success. 

One day he met a man to whom he showed 
the carpet. The man took from his pocket a 
pencil and card, and wrote the following words: 

““That was woven by my comrades, who 
live where but one man who could talk hath 
ever been. I am their agent here and send 
them supplies. Our leader alone can translate 
the words woven in that piece of carpet. Give 
it to me, return here in one year, and you 
shall have the key.” 

Sir William immediately returned to Eng- 
land and had the contest for the property put 
off for one year. In the meantime the en- 
gagement of Edith and her loyal helper caused 
a great stir in the social circles of the kingdom. 

The year had passed. In a low, dusty 
office facing the main street of Sistova, two 
men were bending over a large sheet covered 
with closely written words. As they read, the 
face of one of them became more and more 
animated ; then folding the paper he said by 
means of signs : 

‘« T will give you five thousand dollars for it.” 

The other, with his usual eastern coolness, 
wrote on a slip of paper: 

“Tn one year I will give you an answer.” 

Sir William, for one of the men was he, 
then wrote home, and once again the contest 
was put off on account of the delay in the 
arrival of important papers. 

At the close of the year Sir William re- 
ceived his eagerly looked for answer, that for 
five thousand dollars he could have the paper. 
He returned home with the carpet and paper. 
The court was called, and when the will was 
asked for, the piece of carpet was shown, with 
the following translation of its hieroglyphics. 

“T, Sir Henry Damon, being of sound 
mind and memory, do hereby make my last 
will and testament as follows: 

“T leave all my estates and personal property 
to my adopted daughter, Edith Frances Damon, 
in case she marries the man who is able, in 
One Way: OF another, to find and read this will.” 


Str Henry Damon. 
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This was followed by the names of the ten 
mutes as witnesses. 

“T also state that Edith, my adopted 
daughter, is of high birth, and related to my 
family. This may be interesting to whoever 
marries her. This carpet was woven at my 


house by ten deaf mutes, who live in a town 
where no person, who could speak or hear, 
Their former 


except myself, has ever been. 
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ruler was Edith’s father, and upon his death 
he requested that she be left with me.” 


Str Henry Damon. 


The will was filed and the property was 
made over to Edith. Soon after this the 
wedding was celebrated. This is the story of 
the strangest will contest ever held in an Eng- 
lish court. P. BL Wi1903; 
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Department Editors 


HARRY SHINE, ’02 
MONROE SMITH, ’03 PERCY DODGE, ’04 


Class L 
Class Officers 
President, FRANK C. PEABODY 
Vice-President, MARGARET L. MITCHELL 
Secretary, WILLIAM WILLETT 
Treasurer, HENRY F. WALRADT 


What does “vacillating” mean? Only two 
members of the class could give an explana- 
tion. This is really surprising, too, as some 
of the girls use some pretty long words. 


One cannot but notice that when anything 
annoys Miss S., she invariably exclaims, 
“Great Scott!” 


Senior grammar: “Some one has pinched my 
Geometry.” 


Miss M., translating German: “They smoked 
their pipes a yard long.” 


W., translating: ‘They put the fleet to pas- 
Bre. 


At the close of each explanation in Physics 
Miss C. opened her mouth very wide, appar- 
ently endeavoring to take in all that was being 
said. This mode of imbibing knowledge was 
suddenly interrupted by, “ Stop your yawning 
Miss C.!” 


W., translating Latin: “He kissed her with 
the calm expression of his countenance.” Mr. 
L.— That isn’t the way they usually do it.’ 
W.—“I know it.” (From experience ?) 


A glass jar of water, placed by Mr. L. on the 
outside sill of the laboratory window, fell to the 
ground, and immediately S. exclaimed, “ That 
jar of water fell down, Mr. L. Shall I go 
down and pick it up?” 


Miss S. has seen water raised above a height 
of thirty-four feet — by the use of buckets. 


Miss M. and Master S. had an enforced vaca- 
tion of two weeks last February. _ How 
strange that it should have been these two! 


Miss B’s opinion of S.: “Oh, he’ll do ona 
pinch!” 


R. should have told his prompter, before he 
started to declaim, just how much of his decla- 
mation he intended to recite. . By so doing he 
would have avoided that bad break. 


Ask Miss B. and Miss S. about that brush 
and comb. 


The girls of the Physics class, upon being 
brought to task for disorderly conduct in the 
laboratory during the teacher's absence, ex- 
pressed great surprise when told that their 
shrieks and laughter could be heard all over 
the building, and declared that they had only 
been engaged in “light conversation.” 
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Miss J.: “Milton had rather a sad life. He 


was married three times.” 
Where is the North pole, Mr. L. ? 


The pupils are requested not to bring their 
cats or dogs to school. 


’s revised version: ‘“ Yea, verily — all 
Heaven and earth shall be moved by my hand 
before I am thwarted in my plans.” 


“Daub” was the most popular game among 
the boys during the winter months. 


“Now stop! Answer me directly — Yes or 


No!” 


Anybody who wishes to borrow a mirror may 
apply to Miss S., but it is very probable she 
will be using it. 


Class IL 
Class Officers 
President, MONROE SMITH 
Vice-President, WILLIAM GILFOIL 


Miss W. to D.: “I am talking to you!” 
«Am yer ?”’ 


M., translating: “After many turns in a 
straight path.” 


Ask D. why he always writes out the dates in 
his compositions. 


What about the rowdies of Class II ?— Good, 
honest gentlemen ! 


D.: “Czesar covered his head with his toga 
and let it fall to the ground.” 


Miss W., to Juniors: “I want you to know 
that my breath is worth something.” 


Teacher: “Why were you late for this recita- 
tion ?” 
W.: “Did n’t get here in time.” 


W., defining parallel lines: “ Parallel lines are 
lines which, when sufficiently prolonged, do 
not meet.” 


Who told Mr. L. that a polygon was a dead 
parrot ? 


W.: “I did not know that ones times one is 
three.” 


Class LIL 


Class Officers 


President, MAURICE BULLARD 
Vice-President, MARGARET ALEXANDER 
Secretary and Treasurer, ETHEL JAMESON 


Miss B.: ‘ What is Monday’s program rubbed 
out for?” 
B.: “It was rubbed out in the wash.” 


W., in Geometry, is somewhat puzzled and sits. 
down. 

Mr. L.: “ Well, sir?” 

W.: “I don’t know where I am.” 

Mr. L.: “Don’t know where you are ?”’ 

W.: “I’m all twisted.” 


Miss B.: “The sunbeams of the moon.” 


It was uncomfortably warm in room C one 
day last winter, while the thermometer stood 
at 38°. Can any one explain ? 


Miss M.: “A trireme is a boat having three 
sides and three oars.” 


Mr. L. to Sophomore Latin class: “ After 
you have finished writing out the advance 
lesson, do the next five lines at sight.” __ 
Miss B.: “Shall we look at the vocabulary 
when we do the five lines at sight?” 


D., in Geometry: “ What was the matter with 
the proposition I gave? I gave everything 
all right.” 

Mr. L.: “ Are you sure you gave everything 
all right ?” 

D.: “ Well — er — it was all right except that 
I gave a couple of lines wrong.” 


Class LV 
Class Officers 
President, IRVING JONES 
Vice-President, EDWIN WYETH 
Secretary and Treasurer, BERTHA CONNELLY 


The Freshmen still persist in thinking they 
can “am” a thing, “be” a thing and “is” a 
thing. 

A sample of the Freshies’ knowledge of Eng- 
lish grammar : — 

Mr. L.: “ What part of speech is ‘to be’?” 
The following answers were received: “A 
noun,” “ An adjective,” “A preposition,” “A 
conjunction,” “It is n’t anything.” 
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Taken from a “ Fresh. girl’s” algebra example 
which she is trying to solve on the board : — 


5 + = 694 
, 
Miss J.: “The value of x in the example 


which I have just given to the pupils at the 
board is 6. How many had the right 
answer?” This particular “ Fresh. girl” im- 
mediately raises her hand, and true enough, 
for Miss J. finds the example to read : 
5 + = 694 
es 


Some of the Freshmen in the back of room A 
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would do well to start up a factory for the 
manufacture of musical instruments. If they 
should, there is no doubt but that they would 
turn out good “lyres” at any rate, for some 
of them make pretty good ones even at school. 


The exclamation Mr. L. hears when about to 
enter a room, “ Cheese it! He’s coming.” 


Teacher: ‘Where did you find that ?”’ 
Z.: “In the back of the book in the what- 
you-call-it things.” 


Miss G., in Latin: “ The horsemen spent the 
greater part of the day in their horns.” 


Cr AyS:S 


Katharine Buckley was born in Needham, De- 
cember 8, 1884. She attended the schools of 
Needham, and entered the High School with 
the class of 1902. The most important event 
in her life was when she was pushed down 
stairs by a playmate. 


Katharine Gertrude Coppinger was born in 
Highlandville, June 23, 1885. During the 
first two years of her school life she attended 
school only one half of the time, omitting 
all the sessions. 


Sarah Elizabeth Coppinger was born in New- 
ton Centre, July 2, 1883. She entered the 
Primary School at the age of eight and entered 
the High School four years ago. 


Amy Gertrude Hewett was born in Hyde 
Park, May 19, 1883. During her childhood 
days she showed a great fondness for climb- 
ing, which caused her many disasters, although 
nothing serious. 


Margaret Lucretia Mitchell made her advent 
into the world, October 16, 1883, in Guilford, 
Maine. After attending school in Dorchester 
and Roxbury she came to Needham and en- 
tered the High School. 


Frank Chapman Peabody was born in Need- 
ham, September 27, 1886. He is very bash- 
ful about telling of his life, but it is very 
improbable that nothing has happened. 
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Frank Melvin Rathbone was born in Norwich, 
Connecticut, June 20, 1884. He entered the 
seventh grade of the Kimball School and three 
years later, in 1898, the High School, with 
the class of 1902. 


Henry Laurence Shine was born in Chelsea, 
August 3, 1883. He has done nothing but 
have a good time, at least since he entered 
the High School. 


Oscar Henry Starkweather was born in South 
Boston, September 7, 1883. He attended the 
Kindergarten in Boston and then entered the 
public schools of Needham. 


Gertrude Seattea Stiles was born in Hopewell, 
New Brunswick, January 12, 1883. She once 
met with a severe accident when she fell down 
stairs. She attended schools in Westminster 
and Dover, and in 1898 entered the High 
School. 


Henry Freeman Walradt was born in Down- 
ingtown, Pennsylvania, November 16, 1885. 
After attending schools in Lynn and Marbie- 
head, he entered the eighth grade of the 
Kimball School, and the High School four 
years ago. 

William Willett was born in Hyde Park, July 
31, 1885. Nothing worthy of note has _ hap- 
pened to him, but no doubt he will turn out 
to be a very famous man. 
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Department Editor, WILLIAM WILLETT. 


As usual, the number of exchanges has been 
very small, due, most likely, to the fact that 
only one issue of our paper is published. Al- 
though we believe in both quality and quantity, 
since our school is a comparatively small one, 
we are unable to give both. So we endeavor 
to make in quality what we lack in quantity. 


The first paper that comes into my hands is 
the Imp from Brighton, Mass. Although 
published monthly we have received the 
Christmas number only. We notice a lack 
of jokes in your exchange column. Are you 
all out, or don’t you believe in them? 


The Owl from Hoitt’s School, Menlo Park, 
Cal., is one of our most interesting exchanges. 
“The Philippine Question from the other side”’ 
is a very interesting article. 


The Lowell Textile Journal could be greatly 
improved by separating the advertisements 
from the reading matter. 


‘““ Man was created first. Woman was a sort 


of recreation.” 


The best exchange we receive is the The Tri- 
pod, from Saco, Maine. It is full of humor 
and consequently is very interesting. 


«Speaking about the man who painted fruit 
so naturally that birds came and pecked at it,” 
said the artist, “I drew a hen that was so true 
to life that after the editor threw it into the 
waste-basket it laid there.” — Ex. 


College Signal, where are your jokes and your 
exchange column? These are two essentials 
to a school paper in our judgment. 


A PICTURE NO ARTIST CAN PAINT. 
With apologies to The Tripod. 


Picture the Seniors carrying books, 

Picture some of the Juniors’ wise looks. 
Picture the Sophomores, always dumb, 
Picture the Freshmen, sober and “mum.” 
Picture “ Shiner” making a noise, 

Picture the grin on the other boys. 

Picture Zirngiebel watching the girls, 
Picture Walradt’s flaxen curls. 

Picture Miss Stiles with long, loud sighs, 
Picture Starkweather’s ‘‘ goo-goo eyes.” 
Picture Siedenberg small and meek, 
Picture Slaney getting his Greek. 

Picture Miss Hewett, and by her side(? ) 
Picture Donahue’s lengthy stride. 

Picture Miss Mitchell and with her a book, 
Picture Sam’s face and that foxy look, 
Picture Reamy, the peanut purveyor, 
Picture Gardner, the squirrel-slayer. 
Picture Miss Buckley, our Salutatorian, 
Picture Frank Rathbone, so tall and so bony, an’ 
Picture “ Peady ” the Senior sport, 

Picture “the guv’nor” making Port. 
Picture Willett combing his hair, 

Picture Low and his vacant stare. 

Picture Gertie, our “‘ Portia”’ so tall, 
Picture Miss Murphy, ‘petite’? and small. 
Picture Sadie with “ jaw-breaking” words, 
Picture the girls all singing like birds. 
Picture that banner of Yale so blue, 
Picture the football players true. 

Picture all else that seems to be best, 
Picture the teachers along with the rest. 
And when you have pictured them one and all, 
Frame these fine portraits and hang in the hall. 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 
DR. MANSFIELD. 


FRIEND. 


Eggs for Hatching ... 
BUFF AND WHITE 
WYANDOTTES, BARRED 
BLY MOW Ti RO Gk ss 


FOR PRICES ADDRESS 


Nehoiden Poultry Yards, 


14 Webster Street, 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Cc. C. PATTEN, D.D.S. 


16 ARLINGTON STREET, 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


DR. VESTA D. MILLER. 


JOHN J. MORGAN, 
Pianos 


OF ALL MAKES SOLD AT LOWEST PRICES, 
EITHER FOR CASH OR ON 
INSTALMENTS. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
J. N. BRION. 


BOSTON. 


FRIENDS ! |! 
PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS. 
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VIRGIL A. ROWE, 


REGISTERED 
PHARMACIST, 


‘CARTER BLOCK, HIGHLANDVILLE 


OLIVER CRISP, 


DEALER IN 


Beef, Pork, Lard, Hams, 


Poultry, Oysters, Fruit, Vegetables, 
Canned Goods, Etc. 


LOW’S BLOCK, HIGHLANDVILLE. 


Needham Cash Market, 


MEATS, FISH, 
VEGETABLES, 


> NSA 


Telephone Connection. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
GEORGE E. WYE. 


Fowler's Block. 


7 MTEL T . 


COAL, WOOD AND 
FERTILIZERS, 


Telephone 42-2. NEEDHAM. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
J. B. THORPE. 


KNIT GOODS. 


DONATED BY 
E. W. HAYES. 


ERNEST: RILEY: 


Plants and Cut Flowers 


ORDERS RECEIVED AT 
Cor. School and Chestnut Sts.. NEEDHAM. 


VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 
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WM. GORSE & CO. 


Patentees and wiley 
Manufacturers of Compliments of 
Seamless Heel T. J. CROSSMAN 
Elastic Stockings eee 


HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 


GO TO 


D. FAZIO BROTHERS 


; so i; Fire Insurance 
Choicest Fruits of the Season 2 
LEVEE Ad 
Strawberries a Specialty 
LOW’S BLOCK HIGHLANDVILLE 
Zirngiebel’s Conservatories HILLSIDE FARM 


CUT FLOWERS AND 


FUNERAL DESIGNS Fresh Milk 


A Specialty 
DENYS ZIRNGIEBEL, JR. ARTHUR WHITAKER 
Corner Oak and Chestnut Sts. Needham | Tel. No. 25-3, Needham 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


PLUMBING Cunard and Dominion Lines 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 
NEEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS Sailing Lists and 
MISS MINNIE L. OWENS General Information 
Pianist, Organist and Teacher Furnished on Application 


Graduate of the 
Boston Conservatory of Music 


CHESTNUT STREET, NEEDHAM J. J. WHETTON, Agent 
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Ladies’ Corset Covers, Vests, Drawers, 
and Combination Suits. 
Men’s Combination Suits. 


Adults’ Bands. 


Infants’ Shirts and Bands. 
Infants’ and Ladies’ Mittens. 
Infants’ Leggin Drawers, etc. 


William Carter & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGHLANDVILLE 


TEN BE Aus: 


.. Hairdresser... 


Great Plain Avenue, Needham. 


Fire Insurance. 


’Tis better to be sure than sorry. What 
can’t be cured may be endured if you 
are insured. Let me renew your poli- 
cies. Farm insurance a specialty. 
Both stock and mutual companies rep- 
resented. 


C. B. PARTRIDGE, 


NEEDHAM. 


Lock Box I8. 


VAM Seas ONES INES: 


Fine Catloring. 
Suits to Order $12.00 to $40.00 


Cleaning, Pressing, Altering. 
Repairing at Popular Prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


P.O. Box 232. NEEDHAM. 


Mass. 


JOHN HUMPHREY, 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


-HORSE SHOER. 


Interfering and Overreaching 
Horses a Specialty. 


General Blacksmith. 


Needham. 


Rear Eaton’s Stable, 


H. A. CROSSMAN, 


Grain, Hay 
and Feed, 


CHAPEL STREET, 


Telephone 28-2. 


NEEDHAM. 


Take your Laundry to 


WONG WAH, 


NEEDHAM. 


DONATED BY 


P. EL RILEY. 
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NEEDHAI1 TIARKET |ALGER E. EATON, 


CHOICE MARKET TEAMING and 
SUPPLIES # FURNITURE [IOVING. 
Choice BUTTER, fresh every Tuesday, from the 
CAPITOL CREAMERY, Montpelier, Vt. WALTER A. WOOD MOWING MACHINES 
THOMAS SUTTON, RAKES and TEDDERS 
Telephone 41-5. NEEDHAM. FOR SALE. 
WM. MOSELEY. GEORGE K. CLARKE, 


70 Kilby Street, BOSTON 


Residence, 
Needham. 


MRSiMd1. BOOS GOUT OW, x 
177 HIGHLAND AVE. HIGHLANDVILLE. I U R EK | © L, 
“MILLINERY SUPP ELE Dp may OU ays 


Geo. C. McIntosh, 
Mrs, ¥. FOSTER HOLMES, 


TRIMMER, NEEDHAM ~ - MASS. 


JARVIS CARTWRIGHT, 


WALTHAM LAUNDRY. LBignees 


GEO. TWIGG, Agent. 
CHESTNUTS EREE TL NEEDHAM. 
CHEAPER THAN YOU CAN CUT FLOWERS AND FLORAL DESIGNS. 


DO IT AT HOME. 
FRED G. CLEWS, 


PLAIN List: Sheets, Pillow Slips, Towels, Table 


Cloths, Spreads, Napkins. H OUSE PAINT ER. 
The above specified will be taken at 25 cents per dozen, allowing six 
barn Fer fo the Ses | Paper, Glass & Paint For Sale 
9 . 


TELEPHONE 46-2, NEEDHAM 
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JOHN F. BROOKS CO. 

Infants’ Fine Shirts HR acaven. 
BANDS, MITTENS, ETC. 

HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 


GILBERT & EDGAR H. BOWERS, 


TEBBUYT, Fire Insurance Agency. 
Oriental and na aera ee Coumeales 
Domestic Carpets Justice of the Peace and Conveyancer. 

dR OFFICE AT RESIDENCE, 
an ugqs. 282 Creat Plain Ave, | NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Floor Coverings of Every |SHEARS AND RAZORS. 

Description. 
w 
The Carpet & Rug Store 
Ask for the irae wed make Shears, Razors and Pru ing ane ears. 
34-40 CHAUNCY STREET, meee crn irate ig prem ve see 

FISKE & CO., Hardware, 

Opp. Avon Street. BOSTON. | 7 soUTH AVENUE, NATICK, MASS. 


COMPLIMENTS OF EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
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TRY THE 
“Needbam Dairy farm” 


AND HAVE YOUR 
MD chi Ps Big 


‘*PURE”’ AND “FRESH” IN FACT, 
AS WELL AS IN NAME. 


BD 


' 


H. HARRIS EATON. 


LOKER BROTHERS, 


HIGH GRADE 
SPECIALTIES 


Butter, Tea, Coffee. Lowest Prices. 


So. Main St., NATICK. 


TELEPHONES 4835 MAIN, AND 47-7. NEEDHAM. 


G. W. TISDALE & SON, 
Auctioneers, Real Estate and 
Insurance Brokers, 

I5 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, 


G, W. TISDALE, 
Webster St., Needham. 


Room 307, 
MASS. 


FE Lismat a 


8 Roseland St., Back Bay. 


WM. N. SNYDER, 
Carpenter and Builder 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Plans and Estimates Furnished. Prices Reason- 


able. Jobbing Promptly Attended To. 
Residence, Chestnut St., near Oak. P.O. Box 147. 
DENTISTRY. 


w 


Dr. F. E. Waining, 


OFFICE, FOWLER’S BLOCK, 
OPP. COMMON, NEEDHAM. 


Office Hours, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.’ 


Needham Nursery, 


Local Nursery Goods 
s® Choicest Kinds. s# 


w 


W. A. GATES, Manager, 
Telephone 24-2. 


NEEDHAM, MASS, — 


DOLAN, The Leading Druggist of Natick. 


Our Prescription Department is in charge of Registered Pharmacists, graduates of the Mass. 


College Pharmacy. We can save 


you 25 per cent. by leaving your Prescriptions here. 


We would remind you that we are still leading in up-to-date drinks at the Soda Fountain. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


ICE CREAM SODA, 


COLLEGE ICES WITH CRUSHED FRUIT. 


Many suitable articles for travelling and vacation to be found at our store. B 


P, A. DOLAN, Ph. G. Pharmacist, 


I5 Clark’s Bloch, 


NATICK, MASS. 
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ae B RICHARDS 


Watchmaker and Jeweler ‘| ee 
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